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HARDY 


GARDEN LILIUMS 


We have a grand collection of 
these, including many new 
and rare varieties and many 
contain plenty of live, active 
roots 


DUTCH BULBS 
These may be planted until 
freezing up weather. While a 
good many varieties are en- 
tirely sold out, we can still 
offer a nice selection. 


HARDY ROSES 


Now is the time to plant these; 
we carry an excellent selec- 
tion. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES 
(HELLEBORUS) 
Strong, flowering sized plants 
of niger, niger altifolius, orien- 
talis, orientalis hybrids and 
viridis, $1.00 each, collection 

of 5 varieties for $4.00. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 











An effective, double-action nico- 
tine spray that kills many kinds 
of common greenhouse insects 
by fumes as well as contact. Ab- 
solutely safe for use on the ten- 
derest young plants and will not 
burn or stain delicate foliage. 
Fine for flowering plants as it 
also helps to prevent mildew and 
many forms of fungous diseases. 
“O.K." has been famous for 35 
years—endorsed by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of 
America. 


For further information, write 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


VICK’S NATIVE PLANTS 
Make Wildgardening 
Success 


They Are Nursery-Grown 


Mailed within shipping zone or de- 
livered and planted within a radius 
of 50 miles of Philadelphia. 











10 Arbutus Blooms Early Spring 

10 Wild Senna “  Mid-Summer 

15 Blue Lobelia “ Barly Fall 

10 Red Lobelia “Late Summer 

15 Jacob’s Ladder “ ‘Spring 

10 Blue Phlox o Spring 

10 Wild Ginger ” Spring 

10 Clematis “Late Summer 

10 American Columbine “ Spring 

100 Nursery-Grown Plants ...... $25.00 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 

GLEN MOORE PENNSYLVANIA 
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THERE is still time to move or set out deciduous trees and shrubs. 








STORE the Summer gloxinia, /ncarvillea delavayi, Salvia patens and 
other tender perennials in coldframes or a cool cellar for the Winter. 


IT IS wise to remove the old leaves from peonies, larkspurs, holly- 
hocks and foxgloves. They are likely to carry disease. 


THE FLAVOR of parsnips is improved by letting the roots stay in 
the ground until Spring. 


WINTER varieties of celery may be replanted in deep frames where 
they will stay in excellent condition for the holiday season. Keep 
the frost out with mats. 


CLEAN all dead foliage from around the rose bushes and hill soil 
around the hybrid teas and polyanthas. No further protection will 
be needed until the first of the new year. 


CONTINUE planting lilies as long as the ground is open. Bulbs 
from Japan may be rather uncertain this year, but there is a good 
domestic stock of many kinds. 


IF THE vacant spots in the cutting and vegetable gardens are spaded 
up now, it will assist in the control of the insects which hibernate 
in the ground. 


HY ACINTHS to be forced should be potted by the end of November. 
Be sure that the soil is well soaked before they go into the cellar; 
otherwise roots will not start. An occasional watering may be 
necessary. 


MULCHING materials should be provided now to be used as soon 
as the ground freezes hard—not before. Salt marsh hay, buck- 
wheat hulls and peat moss are excellent materials to use. The 
first named is now being put up in bales, and is much better than 
straw. 


SOME of the newer cannas are very difficult to winter, and many 
gardeners make no attempt to carry them over. However, some 
will go through the Winter well if left with a clump of earth 
upon them. They should be packed in boxes of earth or close 
_—" on a cellar floor. If the floor is cement, put earth around 

m. 








tor Winter Mulching 






It's Zonblem Protected \|! 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
perennials and shrubs this winter. 
Protect them from Winter-Kill with a 
mulch of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, 
Clean, “| to use. For best results, 
insist on GPM. Write for FREE folder, 
“Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL. NEW YORK. N. Y. 





SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 


follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them 

and use them .............. 15¢ 
The Lawn: How to Make 

AERA Ee ae aoe 50c 
Garden Club Programs ...... 50c 


Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 


Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them ............- 25c 


Grape Culture ..............-. 10c 


Rule Book for Exhibitors and 
RAR a ee roe 25c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





MOST unusual event took place in South Orange, N. J., 
a few weeks ago. It was the unveiling of a memorial in 
honor of a florist and horticulturist who had won an inter- 
national reputation. The man to 
whom this high honor was paid 
was the late W. Albert Manda, 
at one time superintendent of the 
Harvard Botanical Gardens in 
Cambridge, Mass., and later the 
owner of a greenhouse establishment famous for the many rare 
plants which it contained. The memorial was made possible 
through the efforts of the South Orange Garden Club; in fact, 
this has been one of the club’s major projects for four years. 
It was executed by Miss Brenda Putnam, a leading American 
sculptor, whose imagination has resulted in the creation of a 
monument which is receiving wide attention. 

The memorial is dominated by a giant cactus, while on each 
side a seated child looks on in wide-eyed wonder as if at the 
marvels being unfolded by an unseen story teller. The group 
is particularly appropriate, for Mr. Manda developed and 
hybridized the cactus to such an extent that his own green- 
houses contained more than 1200 varieties. He was extraor- 
dinarily fond of children, too, and great numbers of them 
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Garden Club Memorial 
To a Noted Gardener 


AND. SIMPIA 





trouped through his greenhouse at different times. Children 
love color and, therefore, Miss Putnam chose a soft green for 
the cactus, while the figures and base are a warm buff. 

The planting has been well 
chosen, with a charming back- 
ground of white pines and cryp- 
tomerias. Yuccas stand at the 
sides of the group, while ever- 
green barberries flank the stone 
pavement. In the foreground there is an outcropping of native 
limestone, lichen-covered, with clumps of succulents and hardy 
cactus tucked into the crevices. 

The dedication exercises were conducted by Mrs. Reginald 
A. Saunders, president of the Garden Club of New Jersey. It 
was Mrs. Saunders who, as president of the South Orange 
Garden Club, originated the idea of such a tribute to one of 
the city’s famous citizens. The memorial was unveiled by five- 
year-old Amelia Manda, a charming little grandniece of the 
horticulturist. 

Garden lovers and friends of the late Mr. Manda who wish 
to see this new memorial will find it in Meadowland Park 
in South Orange, the city with which Mr. Manda’s name was 
associated for many years and which was very close to his heart. 
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A cactus plant reproduced in stone is the dominating feature of the new W. Albert Manda memorial at South Orange, N. J. 
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Chrysanthemum Show in Swarthmore 


For the first time in many years, this year’s annual chrysan- 
themum show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in- 
cluded indoor-grown chrysanthemums as well as hardy types: 
and the dates, November 4 and 5 (later than usual), were se- 
lected with both groups in mind. The Philadelphia branch of 
the National Association of Gardeners was a joint sponsor, and 
co-operating, also, were the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation 
of Swarthmore College. Through the Scott Foundation, the 
Field House of Swarthmore College was used for the exhibition, 
and its daylight illumination, ample proportions, earthen floor 
and convenient parking facilities made it an ideal choice. 

Among the indoor-grown flowers, a class of cascade chrys- 
anthemums was much admired. In this group, Mrs. J. E. 
Caldwell of Bryn Mawr won first prize for her plant of Dean 
Hart, a clear yellow. A standard chrysanthemum, Golden Ball, 
won a first for Mrs. William M. Elkins of White Marsh. In 
the single stem, large-flowered Japanese types, Mrs. William 
M. Potts of Wyebrooke won first honors with her magnificent 
specimens of White Pocket, Yellow Pocket, and other named 
varieties. Mrs. Alfred Geary of Rosemont received first prizes 
in the classes for anemone and pompon chrysanthemums. A 
certificate of merit was given to an effectively staged group of 
indoor-grown chrysanthemums and other greenhouse flower- 
ing plants and foliage plants shown by Mrs. Samuel P. Rotan 
of Chestnut Hill (Frederick Raine, gardener). 

The outstanding exhibit of the show was not chrysanthe- 
mums at all but a collection of over a hundred specimens of 
berried and fruited trees and shrubs, each one correctly and 
visibly labeled. This was a joint exhibit by the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation and the Morris Arboretum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and was truly creditable to 
both sponsors. Harry Wood of Swarthmore and John Tonkin 
of the Morris Arboretum were largely responsible for the 
excellent results obtained. Among the specimens were many 
kinds of viburnum, cotoneaster, crategus, malus, ilex, calli- 
carpa and pyracantha. Two of the newer varieties of firethorn 
were represented—Pyracantha crenulata and P. rogersiana. 
Cyrilla racemiflora (leatherwood) was another unusual speci- 
men noticed. 

In the classes for outdoor-grown chrysanthemums, educa- 
tional exhibits of over a hundred varieties were shown by the 
Michell Nurseries, William M. Ritter and the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation. The red Mary Hooker in the 
Michell collection was a popular newcomer. J. J. Styer and Son, 
Concordville, showed their new Northland Daisies in many 
colors. These are selfed seedlings from their earlier introduction, 
Astrid, but are larger and, according 
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New Herb Garden in Brooklyn 


The new herb garden at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic 
Garden has now been formally opened. According to botani- 
cal definition an herb is a plant which has no wood in its 
structure. This makes herbs a very large class—from grass to 
sunflowers—including most of the Spring wild flowers, the 
Fall asters and goldenrods; in fact, all flowering plants except 
trees, shrubs and woody vines. 

Yet no such distinction is made in speaking of medicinal 
herbs; although the great majority of them are herbs in the 
botanical sense, some of them are woody. The collection of 
herbs for medicinal use dates backward to remote antiquity. 
The papyri of the ancient Egyptians, written as early as 
1600 B.C., record the names of many drugs in use by the 
physicians of that period, including... cannabis. ..opium... 
juniper . . . wormwood. Aside from the medicinal connota- 
tion of the term “‘herb’’ it has another restricted meaning. 
which is in common usage, and applies to plants used in cook- 
ing, flavoring, and the like, as, for example, basil, thyme and 
mint. 

The herb garden at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden contains 
a collection of plants which accord with the last two more 
special meanings of the term “‘herb.’’ This garden is located at 
the northeastern corner of the Botanic Garden and is best 
reached via the North Washington Avenue gate, i.e., the 
Washington Avenue entrance near President Street. The herb 
garden is a plot about 60 by 100 feet and was constructed in 
part with the help of WPA labor. Part of the funds for its 
construction were supplied by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Gold Medal Awards Announced 


It is announced by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that Robert Moses, New York City’s famous Park Commis- 
sioner, has been awarded the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor. Considered the outstanding horticultural award in 
America, this medal was given Mr. Moses for his work in 
extending the park system of New York City, in the planting 
and preservation of trees and in teaching the love of Nature 
to the younger generation. 

Other awards by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
are as follows: 


Thomas Roland Medal—Alex Cumming, Bristol, Conn., for originating 
new chrysanthemums and other important perennials. 

Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal—Joseph Gable, Stewartstown, Pa., for 
developing new varieties of rhododendrons suitable for growing under 
American conditions. 

Gold Medal—Professor E. A. White, Cornell University, for the profound 
influence he has had upon the thousands of students to whom he has taught 

the science of horticulture. 





to their originators, hardier, more 
vigorous and easier to grow. 

Collections of vegetables, artisti- 
cally displayed, added interest, and 
won prizes for Mrs. John B. Town- 
send of Radnor (John Crawford, 
gardener), and Mrs. J. E. Caldwell 
of Bryn Mawr (John W. L. 
Gatenby, gardener). 

Classes calling for arrangements 
were well filled, and beautiful bou- 
quets resulted from the use of com- 
mon material as well as unusual 
material, treated in original ways. 





NNOUNCEMENT is made that Major 
F. C. Stern, a distinguished member of 
the Royal Horticultural Society and one of 
England’s most noted horticulturists, has 
accepted an invitation to serve as honorary 
judge at the 1939 Spring flower shows in 
Boston and New York. Major Stern has a 
large and beautifully kept estate and is con- 
sidered an authority in many branches of 
horticulture. He is expected to bring his 
charming wife, and it is possible that he may 
visit the Philadelphia show as well as those 
in Boston and New York. 


Gold Medal—John C. Wister, Philadelphia, 
secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, for distinguished service to horticul- 
ture through his writings and as an authority 
on irises, peonies and bulbs. 

Gold Medal—Dr. David Fairchild, Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Fla., once head of the Government's 
Bureau of Plant Introduction, for great service 
to horticulture through the introduction of 
new plants, especially economic plants, to 
American gardens. 


Camellia Show in Georgia 


The 1939 Camellia Show of the 
Sand Hills (Ga.) Garden Club will 
be held on January 28 and 29, at 
the Old Medical College Building, 








The Illustration on the Cover 


The beech tree shown on the cover of this issue of Hortt- 
culture stands in West Hartford, Conn., and successfully 
weathered the hurricane. As a matter of fact, it went through 
the storm undamaged, although the pin oak in the background 
was uprooted and other trees badly injured. This picture was 
made with a miniature camera. 


Augusta, Ga. The show promises to 
be an outstanding horticultural event, with exhibits by both 
amateurs and professionals (in separate classes) from the 
camellia belt and from distant places. The show will take 
place on the dates announced, regardless of weather conditions, 
as the club has chosen the last Saturday and Sunday of January 
as the dates for holding this show each year. This show is 
growing in interest and popularity. 








Weeping Trees 


There is a place for them in gardens, some 
opinions to the contrary notwithstanding 


\ X JEEPING trees have a definite place to fill in the garden 
picture, although landscape architects and horticultur- 
ists disagree among themselves as to their use. There 
are several reasons for this controversy, reasons which include 
faulty methods of propagation and wrong uses or locations. 
The remedy for the first fault is one for the propagators to 
find, for they are to blame for the dissemination of specimens 
which resemble nothing more than a mop standing upside 
down. Their mistake lies in grafting the prostrate or pendu- 
lous forms on stock plants with a standard which is too short, 
so that the resulting plant is dumpy in appearance and devoid 
of grace and elegance—the real charm of all weeping trees. 
The Camperdown elm, weeping mulberry, and weeping Japa- 
nese cherry have suffered more than others. 

In many instances, these trees have been used too freely, so 
that the effect is monotonous. Often, too, they have been 
placed close to other trees with an upright habit of growth. 
There the effect is one of discord, since the eye is interrupted 
in its upward travel. However, in association with buildings 
having angular and sharp lines, weeping trees have a peculiarly 
softening effect. To achieve the best effect, however, this type 
of tree should be placed apart from others and preferably on a 
closely clipped lawn or near some other flat surface such as 
that of a pond. Where the surrounding grass is rough and un- 
kempt, much of the beauty and grace of the weeping trees is 
lost. 

The association of weeping trees and water has been men- 
tioned. It is doubtful if a dissenting voice would be heard if 
the statement were made that one of the most beautiful of 
garden pictures is that of a large weeping willow beside a 
cool, quiet pond. Such a picture has a particularly soothing 
effect on even the most ruffled of nerves. As mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, a closely clipped lawn will also serve 
well as a foil if a pond is not available. However, it must be 
remembered that most of these trees require spaciousness and 
unless the lawn is of broad expanse, the weeping trees are best 
left to the nursery or arboretum where they may serve as 
museum pieces of interest in themselves. Nevertheless, with 
ample space and a smooth lawn, the effect is a perfect combina- 
tion of elegance, grace and beauty. 

Invariably, when weeping trees are mentioned, the first 
thought is of the Babylonian willow, Salix babylonica, a tree 


The lower branches of a good weeping beech rest on the ground. 
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Weeping cherries are like fountains of delicate color. 


which is a native of China and probably never grew wild any- 
where near Babylon. It is not particularly hardy in the 
North and substitutes must be found. The Thurlow willow, 
S. elegantissima, is perhaps the best, but others include the 
Wisconsin willow, S. blanda, probably a hybrid between 
S. babylonica and S. fragilis, having wide-spreading green and 
brown branches; S. sepulcralis, a cross between S. babylonica 
and S. alba; S. alba tristis, with yellow branches; S. alba 
chermesina, with reddish branches; and the purple osier, 
S. purpurea pendula. The Kilmarnock willow, S. caprea pen- 
dula, has crooked drooping branches but it must be grafted 
on an upright stock. 

Next in importance to the willows are the weeping elms. 
Two of these, the Camperdown, U/mus glabra camperdowmn, 
and the tabletop, U. glabra pendula, must be grafted on erect 
stems. The former variety has gracefully drooping branches 
while those of the latter are more stiffly drooping and more or 
less elbowed, making a spreading top. The late E. H. Wilson 
recommended the Camperdown variety as suitable to serve for 
a canopy under which a tea table may be set. Among the 
ungrafted sorts, the weeping American elm, U. americana 
pendula, is particularly graceful, with long pendent branches. 
Others are the Downton, U. hollandica pendula, and the 
smoothleaf elm, U. foliacea pendula. 

The weeping birches, all varieties of Betula alba pendula, 
are especially attractive for their contrasting white bark. Of 
these, B. alba youngi is one of the best. Growing to 40 feet 
tall with its slender twigs cascading from a rough and irregu- 
lar head formed by the larger branches emerging from the 
trunk in an angular and ascending direction, it makes a strik- 
ingly beautiful and graceful picture when used as a speci- 
men on the lawn or with a background of evergreens. 
The varieties laciniata, dalecarlica and gracilis have finely 
cut leaves while those of purpurea are purple. 

Some of the most grotesque but yet beautiful pictures 
are made by the weeping beech, Fagus sylvatica pendula, 
and its purple-leaved form, F. sylvatica purpureo- 
pendula. The branches vary in length and angle in which 
they emerge from the trunk and make a very irregularly 
shaped tree. 

There are many other weeping forms of deciduous 
trees which include Wier’s maple, Acer saccharinum 
wierit; Wentworth’s ash, Fraxinus excelsior pendula, and 
its yellow-branched form, F. excelsior aurea-pendula; 
F. rotundifolia pendula; Ginkgo biloba pendula; the 
weeping English oak; Quercus robur pendula; and the 
weeping linden, Tilia petiolaris. 

Whenever possible, one should plant trees which have 
the double advantage of being particularly showy when 
in flower or fruit. Among those weeping trees usually 
grown for their floriferousness are the pea tree, Caragana 
arborescens pendula, producing yellow flowers in May 
and June; the weeping dogwood, Cornus florida pen- 
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dula; the weeping bush cherry, Prunus fruticosa pendula; and 
the weeping Higan cherry, P. subhirtella pendula, which forms 
a beautiful tree with crooked, drooping branches bearing mul- 
titudes of pink flowers. Of particular interest is the Japanese 
pagoda tree, Sophora japonica pendula, which is especially 
adaptable to the trying conditions of the city garden. The 
yellowish white flowers appear in panicles to 15 inches long in 
July and August. Among the weeping forms grown for their 
fruit are the weeping English hawthorn, Crataegus monogyna 
pendula, with bright red fruit; the white mulberry, Morus 
alba pendula; the Russian mulberry, M. tatarica; the willow- 
leaf pear, Pyrus salicifolia pendula; and the weeping mountain 
ash, Sorbus aucuparia pendula. 

There are many weeping forms of the evergreens but the 
best is probably the Sargent hemlock, Tsuga canadensis pen- 
dula, whose drooping branches form a dense bush broader 
than it is tall. Among the spruces are such forms as Picea 
ascendens, P. complanata with cones which reach a length of 
six and one-half inches, P. excelsa inversa, P. excelsa parsont, 
P. excelsa pendula, P. glauca with bluish leaves, P. obovata, 
and P. pungens kosteriana with bluish leaves. There are pen- 
dulous forms of the Japanese red pine, Pinus densiflora; the 
Austrian pine, P. nigra; the western yellow pine, P. pon- 
derosa; and the Scot’s pine, P. sylvestris. There are also two 
forms of the weeping Douglas fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia pen- 
dula, and P. taxifolia glauca pendula. 


Growing Hyacinths in Glasses 


ANY flower lovers do not have the facilities to pot bulbs 
in soil, and depend on their florist to furnish them 
started, thereby missing some of the pleasure the true gardener 
gets when tucking the bulbs into the soil. I can think of no 
better hobby for such persons than growing hyacinths in water 
and fibre. Growing hyacinths in glasses of water is the most 
fascinating of all. One can have these fragrant and lovely 
flowers in the home during the bleak Winter months. No 
special skill or knowledge of plant culture is necessary. The 
flowering period can be extended by 
starting some every two weeks, from 
the middle of November to the end 
of December. 

Any seed store can supply special 
hyacinth glasses and first-size bulbs; 
only top-sized bulbs should be used 
for this purpose. Clean off all the 
loose skin, soil, and dried roots from 
the base or root plate of the bulb 
before placing it in the glass. Wash 
the glass thoroughly, fill with pure 
water and place the bulb so the water 
barely touches the root plate. If it 
actually sits in the water it is likely 
to decay. The glasses should then be 
placed in a dark, cool closet or cellar; 
a warm room is not satisfactory for 
root development, and failure would 
result. 

After a week or so the bulb may 
be taken out of the glass and any soil 
left over from the previous season on 
the root plate will be softened and 
can easily be removed with a finger; 
this will be a further preventative to 
the water becoming stagnant. Add 
water when necessary to keep it to 
the proper level. 

The water can be changed during 
the rooting period, if it becomes 
cloudy, by tipping the glass side- 
ways and refilling without taking 
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Note the root growth in this hyacinth glass. 
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out the bulb. When the roots reach the bottom of the glass 
and the top growth is three to four inches high, the glasses 
should be removed by degrees into full light and warmth. 
From then on it is only necessary to add water as it evaporates 
or is taken up by the bulb. The following varieties are satis- 
factory for the purpose: City of Haarlem, yellow; Lady 
Derby, rose pink; La Innocence, white; La Victorie, carmine 
rose; Queen of the Blues, sky blue. 
—John L. Russell. 

Dedham, Mass. 


A New Daffodil Yearbook 


HEN perusing the 1938 Daffodil Yearbook of the Royal 

Horticultural Society, one finds several items of interest 
on nearly every phase of the culture of these plants. There are 
notes from such widely scattered places as Australia and Eng- 
land, Tasmania and New York, and British Columbia and 
Africa, as well as reports of daffodil shows scattered all over 
the globe. It is not surprising that these yearbooks are in 
great demand. 

For the enthusiast and the rock gardener there appears an 
article entitled “‘Notes on Dwarf Daffodils.’ Among other 
things the author says: 

Apart from their intrinsic beauty there is another strong reason why every 
daffodil lover should grow some, at least, of the dwarf narcissi, and that is 
that they enable him to enjoy the society of his favorite flower for a very 
much longer period than would be the case if he confined himself to the ordi- 
nary garden varieties. From the time when N. bulbocodium monophyllus 
opens its first snowy trumpets in December (in England), to the time when 


the last moon-yellow flower of N. gracilis fades, is some five months, a very 
respectable time for one family of plants to remain in bloom. 

For the cut-flower lover, the following directions on ar- 
rangement are given: 

Daffodils should not be slanted about sloppily in spreading bowls and 
vases, nor ‘‘fizzed out’’ with sprays of other flowers or boughs of shrubs or 
berries or any other such combinations. Good daffodils are essentially formal 
flowers; their distinction consists in their poise and form, and they need 
austere treatment and complete detachment from other flowers and plants. 


All of us cannot agree to these precepts, but there are many 
others which are very helpful. 

Included in the report of the 
dinner held in London is the address 
by Dr. E. van Slogteren, director of 
the Bulb Research Station, Lisse, 
Holland. Dr. van Slogteren discusses 
the latest approved methods for the 
control of eelworms, nematodes, and 
the yellow stripe disease found on 
daffodils. In this connection, the 
speaker said, “By international co- 
operation the conditions for ship- 
ment of bulbs to other climates can 
be considerably improved and our 
mutual friend, the daffodil, gains 
popularity all over the world.”’ 

An interesting paper by an emi- 
nent Irish daffodil breeder shows 
what patience must be practised in 
order to produce results. Since daffo- 
dils require four to six years from 
seed before flowering and since some 
varieties are the results of eight or 
more generations, it is readily seen 
that a great deal of time is spent be- 
fore the goal is reached. Still another 
Irish breeder gives his methods of 
growing daffodils from seed. 

While this yearbook may be 
thought to refer to only daffodil 
specialists, it should in no way be 
considered so since every lover of 
this flower will find much of interest 
in it. 
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Mushrooms ond Sewage Sludge 


EAR EDITOR—My attention has been called to a brief 

note appearing on Page 390 of the October | issue of 
Horticulture. In discussing mushrooms, etc., in lawns, it is 
implied that they are caused by the use of sewage sludge. The 
implication is misleading, because plenty of mushrooms can 
be found where sludges were never used. The activated sludges 
sold as fertilizer are dried at high temperatures and hence do 
not contain these fungi. 

The treatment suggested in the article is for ‘Fairy Ring.”’ 
The sure method is to replace the infected soil and reseed, or 
returf. This should be done only when “Fairy Ring’’ re- 
appears year after year. 

During their investigation of ‘“‘brown patch’’ and similar 
turf diseases, the Green Section of the U. S. G. A. showed the 
danger of using too much “‘bordeaux”’ or other copper com- 
pounds, on turf. Continued use eventually raises the concen- 
tration of copper in the soil to a point where death of grass 
results. Damage is not likely from one or two treatments, 
so the homeowner who has used “‘bordeaux”’ occasionally need 
not be alarmed. But he should avoid its continuous use on 
turf because the effect of copper persists and is cumulative. 


—O. J. Noer, Agronomist. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


About Vegetable Soy Beans 


) Be EDITOR—The vegetable soy beans mentioned in 
Horticulture for October 15 may prove of especial inter- 
est in localities where the bean beetles are fast making it 
impossible to grow ordinary garden beans. In this vicinity 
bean beetles avoid forage soy beans and so may be expected 
to let the vegetable soy bean alone. Incidentally, beetles here- 
abouts often avoid plantings of yard-long beans in gardens 
where they ruin all lima, pole, and other common beans. 
Seed has been too scare in the past for most gardeners to 
become acquainted with the soy bean, either in its green or 
dried stage. It is of interest that seed is to be available next 
year in some considerable quantity. The “Chicago Tribune’’ 
reports that its experimental farms in Du Page County, IIl., 
have had good results from ten varieties selected from 466 
varieties and strains tested by the University of Illinois. The 
ten varieties include early, mid-season, and late. They report 
Green Giant as the earliest variety tried, stating beans were 
picked on August 19 this year from plantings made May 24. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


A Decorative Shrubby Maple 
Ly EDITOR—In my Canadian garden, and also in my 


Long Island garden, I have a shrub which seems to me 
a most lovely and decorative one. It is Acer ginnala, a shrubby 
maple, growing here in our sandy soil to a height of about 
six to seven feet, very bushy, and coloring gorgeously in the 
Fall—a wonderful blaze of red. The typical unified seed pods 
come in late Summer; they are just beginning to be notice- 
able as this is written, in August, for they are just turning 
slightly red among the still green foliage. This seems to me a 
very worth-while addition to our brightly colored Autumn 
trees. It will stand some shade. 

—W. B. Hurton. 


Ayer’s Cliff, Que. 


Getting Rid of Tree Stumps 


EAR EDITOR—May I offer a suggestion that seems 

timely in connection with the damage done to trees by 
the hurricane? Many large trees have been uprooted and 
their great root bases with the adjoining soil have in some 
way to be removed. To do this with a powerful truck costs 
a great deal of money. I have found it possible to use rather 
a simple method of treating these trees. I enlarge the hole a 
little, attach an iron chain to the base of the trunk and use a 
block and tackle with a crowbar in the ground as an anchor. 
The rope can go over the top of the root mass or if that is not 
high enough it can go over a crotch made by two joists spiked 
together. When the trunk is sawed off pretty near the base, 
a pull on the rope brings the stump back pretty nearly into 
its former position. Then the question arises how best to dis- 
pose of this trunk as quickly as possible. A method is some- 
times advocated of boring holes with a large auger and filling 
it with a certain substance which is absorbed into the sur- 
rounding wood and then after some months it can be touched 
off with a flame which slowly burns into and consumes the 
wood. 

—Robert T. Paine. 

Boston, Mass. 


Success With Gardenia Plants 


EAR EDITOR—The reading of several references in your 
magazine on gardenia culture and the difficulty in keep- 
ing them in steam-heated houses, and particularly the short 
article in the current issue of November 1, inspires me to put 
pen to paper and tell you of my own experience. Some years 
ago I had a Danish housemaid who loved all plants and 
flowers and was particularly enamoured of a huge gardenia 
bush that had been presented to me. I told her the difficulties 
my friends had had in saving them. So we evolved the follow- 
ing system. About once a week, or oftener if we had the time, 
we took the gardenia plants into my spare bathroom, turned 
on the steam full tilt, gave them a gentle shower bath, and 
left them there all night. In the morning we opened the door 
a little and reduced the temperature gradually. Along with the 
gardenias I so treated ferns and any moisture-loving plants | 
might have. In this way I had three crops of gardenia flowers 
a year and gorgeous healthy plants, and suppose I would have 
had them still if we had not moved into a tiny apartment out 
of that city and could not take my wilderness with us. 


—Edith M. Patterson. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rotary Club Starts Replanting 


EAR SIR—In a recent issue of Horticulture I noted a 
query as to what is being done toward tree planting 
following the hurricane. At the meeting of our Rotary Club 
the following week our community service committee pro- 
posed a tree-planting project for replacement of the trees 
broken off or uprooted on our public highways. The commit- 
tee has made a survey of the town and next season trees will be 
planted to replace those removed. I believe similar service clubs 
and organizations could do a great work along this line. In 
our survey of Uxbridge we found that the Norway maples 
stood the big wind better than any other of our street trees. 


—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 


Uxbridge, Mass. 
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When the Garden Goes to Sleep 


‘Autumn in the garden is one of the things I am most 
thankful for. It means a rest for every one. The gardener can 
straighten her back and get her fingernails to look like some- 
thing human again. The family can breathe easier because 
once again woman's place will be in the home instead of out- 
side burrowing like some cave-loving beast of the woods. 
Then it is a great relief to the neighbors, too. They can relax 
that lobe of the neighborly brain which must prompt them to 
say enthusiastically, ‘How perfectly lovely your garden is this 
year! Did you ever see such larkspur?’ Yes, the neighbors can 
have a rest from ‘oh-ing’ and ‘ah-ing’ now that the garden ts 
going to sleep.” 

—aA quotation from the Prescott (Ariz.) Garden Club year book. 


Soilless Plant-Growing Methods 


N ORDER to answer the many requests for further infor- 
mation regarding the growth of plants in water cultures or 
nutrient solutions, the following short summary has been 
prepared by the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc., at Yonkers, N. Y.: 

Plant physiologists have known for about 100 years that 
plants could be grown in water to which certain mineral ele- 
ments have been added. More recently practical methods have 
been developed for growing roses, begonias, gladioli and other 
flowering plants as well as potatoes, tomatoes and other vege- 
tables commercially. 

The methods which have been used are briefly as follows: 

1. Shive method: Plants are grown usually singly, in 
quart jars or other containers held in place by cork stoppers 
which are split into two pieces and placed around the stem of 
the young plant to hold the plant in place in the mouth of 
the container. The roots dip down into the nutrient solution 
and the tops grow in the air above the container. New solution 
can be dropped in continuously from a siphon bottle, or the 
solution can be renewed once each week or two weeks as the 
plants require this for growth. 

2. Gericke method: Plants are grown in wooden tanks 
about one foot square and ten feet long. The plants are sup- 
ported by wooden trays approximately four inches deep rest- 
ing upon the tanks and filled with shavings or other light 
material. The bottoms of the trays are made of woven wire 
of suitable mesh to support the layers of excelsior and shav- 
ings. Plants are planted with the roots dipping into the solu- 
tion and are supported by the pressure of the shavings around 
the stem. Solution must be renewed at intervals of approxi- 
mately every two weeks. 

3. Withrow method: Plants are grown in greenhouse 
benches made of wood and waterproofed with petroleum 
asphalt which contains no coal tar or other toxic residues. 
The benches are filled with cinders or coarse gravel, and the 
plants are set out in the cinders. The cinders must be leached 
previously with a weak sulphuric acid solution. Three times a 
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day a small electrically driven centrifugal pump forces the 
nutrient solution from a sump-pit up into the bed of cinders. 
The pump is started automatically, operates for a sufficient 
time to flood the beds, and then is stopped by the same clock 
mechanism, and the solution drains back through the pump 
by gravity into the sump-pit. It is stated that all zinc-coated 
metals should be avoided as carriers or containers of nutrient 
solution. Even concrete storage tanks have a tendency to 
change the acidity of these solutions when not protected by 
asphalt or other coatings. 


The Hardy Begonia Evansiana 


HE begonias as a class are tender plants adapted to florist 

shops or house cultivation. A series of studies on these 
decoratives has been made by the writer in various parts of the 
country. 

One species, Begonia evansiana, is the hardiest of the group 
and is to be seen as an outdoor bedding plant in southern 
Indiana and Ohio. A planting of these interesting begonias © 
has been observed in Indiana in full bloom and in fine, thrifty 
condition early in October. 

The flowers of B. evansiana are of a very light pink color, 
verging toward white. When viewed closely the florets are 
conspicuous with flaring rounded petals and golden stamens, 
the flowers having a waxy appearance. 

The leaves are of a medium size, dark green above, shiny, 
having a reddish undersurface. In shape, the leaves are quite 
typical of many begonia species—that is, sharply pointed and 
somewhat heart shaped, being produced in abundance. The 
stems show dark red markings and the erect, clustered stems 
give the plant habit an open and very pleasing appearance. 

An especially good situation for these begonias is a bed 
placed close to the house with a surrounding lower border 
of some close growing ornamental. This serves to set them 
off at better advantage as well as to cover up the basal por- 
tions of B. evansiana. 

Differing from other begonias in the North this species can 
be left in the ground over Winter and is hardy in southern 
Indiana and Ohio. While rarely to be seen they make a good 
development here, their unusual character making them attrac- 
tive as garden or yard decoratives, offering Fall bloom. A 
straw or leaf protecting cover should be applied over Winter. 


—Paul Lawrence. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Spruces Resistant to Gall Aphids 


ee trees that are resistant to the gall-forming spruce 
gall aphid have been reported by M. P. Zappe, assistant 
entomologist at the agricultural experiment station at New 
Haven, Conn. Trees with this peculiar immunity have been 
noted for several years during the course of state nursery in- 
spection, he says, but recent experiences confirm their existence 
beyond a doubt. 

The larve of the spruce gall aphid form their pineapple- 
shaped galls on the new spruce growth in May. Not only are 
the galls unsightly but the young aphids suck the juices from 
the twigs, reducing their growth. A well-timed spray, thor- 
oughly applied early in April, will control the overwintering 
aphids. 

In nurseries where no spray is used it has been observed that 
a certain number of trees escape without infestation of aphids. 
Nurserymen cut out the infested spruces each year until they 
have weeded out all of the susceptible trees and have an im- 
mune stand. 

Confirming this observation, Mr. Zappe reports the exami- 
nation of two trees with interlacing branches that were loaded 
with galls. On separating the branches, the inspectors found 
that all of the galls were on one tree. The other was not 
infested. 








ates 








“The World Was My Garden” 


No more fitting title could have been chosen for Dr. 


David Fairchild's new book than the one he has used 
| ¥ soe FAIRCHILD, one of America’s most noted and 


most notable horticultural characters, has written a 

book which immediately takes its place in that list of 
indispensable works which includes those of Reginald Farrar, 
Ernest H. Wilson and Captain Kingdon Ward. Its title is 
“The World Was My Garden,”’ as exact and fitting a title as 
could have been chosen, for Dr. Fairchild has drawn upon 
almost every corner of the globe for plants, ornamental or 
economic, suitable for the gardens of America. 

In writing this book, Dr. Fairchild has had the assistance 
of Elizabeth and Alfred Kay, who have succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task of inducing him to include many of his personal 
experiences. This book becomes, therefore, in effect, Dr. Fair- 
child’s autobiography as well as a chronicle of his journeys 
to many distant parts of the world. 

It goes without saying that a man of Dr. Fairchild’s reputa- 
tion and accomplishments would be permitted to enjoy the 
company of the most distinguished men and women in every 
land which he chose to visit. This book, therefore, is in no 
sense a garden treatise or the record of routine horticultural 
explorations. On the contrary, it is alive with human interest, 
with excellent word pictures of the great and near-great in 
foreign lands as well as in America, along with little-known 
facts about the way in which many plants now common in 
this country were discovered and introduced. 

Dr. Fairchild was born at the Michigan State College, where 
his father was a professor. Later, his father became president 
of what was then a little agricultural college in Kansas. He 
grew up among associations which naturally led him into a 
course of life that eventually placed him at the head of the 
Department of Plant Introduction at Washington. His trips 
to foreign countries began early and likewise his acquaintance- 
ship with men of science. It 
is impossible to even trace his 
wanderings and his achieve- 
ments as they are set forth in A+, - 
this fascinating book. , et be 

On an early trip to China , oe 
he got in touch with Augus- / ig 4 
tine Henry, that remarkable 4 
Irishman living in one of the Var? 
interior provinces, who did 
much to arouse western inter- 
est in eastern plants. In a let- 
ter, Dr. Fairchild asked Henry 
how he could procure seeds 
and plants from interior 
China. Back came this answer: 
“Don’t waste money on post- 
age. Send a man.”’ This advice 
had great influence on Dr. 
Fairchild’s policy when he re- 
turned to Washington, and 
resulted in the horticultural 
exploration of a vast Chinese 
territory. 

Much is said in the book 
about Barbour Lathrop, 
whom the author met early in 
his travels and with whom he 
was associated for many years. 





*“The World Was My Garden,” 
by David Fairchild. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Price $3.75. 


The purple fruits of the Jaboticaba grow on both trunk 
and branches of the tree. 









































Mr. Lathrop was an educated man who had traveled far and 
wide throughout the world. Apparently, he took a liking to 
the younger man from the first and did much to help him. His 
name appears many times throughout the book. 

Dr. Fairchild speaks of unsuccessful attempts to arrange 
with Professor Chas. S. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum for 
combining forces to explore China. Professor Sargent (and 
Dr. E. H. Wilson later) had viewpoints different from those 
of Dr. Fairchild. They were interested mostly in ornamentals, 
while Dr. Fairchild was keen for the introduction of economic 
plants. As a result, the Department of Agriculture's work 
was left largely in the hands of Frank Meyer, a distinguished 
plant hunter, who eventually died in China. 

One extract may be made to indicate Dr. Fairchild’s charm- 
ing literary style and the type of information with which the 
book is replete. 


When we were in China our consul selected for me as guide and interpreter 
Chee Leong, a timid little man afraid of the water. His face grew pale as we 
embarked in one of the thousand sampans crowded together in the river. 
Chee Leong had never been on a boat before in his life, in fact I doubt 
whether he had ever before been that near the water. I was told that even the 
babies born on the sampans generally grow up and spend their lives on these 
tiny craft without learning to swim. A block of wood fastened to their 
backs supports them if they fall overboard, so that they are easily picked up. 
Later, they learn to hang on to the boat. 

The ‘first photograph which I took in Canton was of a particularly pic- 
turesque junk coming down the river in the early morning light. Unlike 
most of the other junks, this one did not seem to be painted, but was coated 
with an oil or varnish. 

After several futile inquiries about this varnish, | went to see Doctor J. M. 
Swan, a most intelligent and capable surgeon in charge of the Cook-Tau 
Hospital in Canton. Doctor Swan was much admired by the Chinese and 
was greatly interested in all phases of Chinese life. He knew the oil which 
was used to paint the junks, and gave me as much information as he could. 
Since then of course it has become a common paint and varnish ingredient. 

The preparation is called tung oil or China wood oil and is derived from 
the fruit of the tung tree (Aleurites fordi). The oil, when spread and ex- 
posed to the air, forms a thick crust which shrivels somewhat as it hardens. 
The Chinese use it in the place of what we call Japan drier. Curiously enough, 
the oil dries in moist air better than it does in dry air; when it sets, it is 
waterproof and extremely hard. The Chinese also make a cement from the 
tung oil. This they use in place of 
putty and it has the advantage of be- 
coming much harder than any putty. 
It is always mixed at night to be 
used fresh. 

I did not see any tung-oil trees, 
for they grew around Hankow and 
farther up the river, and I had no 
knowledge of a report, lying dor- 
mant in the state department, from 
Consul General L. S. Wilcox of 
Hankow, on the possibilities of tung 
oil. Had I known of it, I would have 
made a definite effort to secure seeds. 
It was not until 1904, when I was 
in Washington, that we received 
from Mr. Wilcox about a thousand 
seeds of this remarkable tree. With 
this shipment, we started develop- 
ment of tung-oil culture in the 
United States, a culture which is de- 
veloping a new industry in the South, 
in which Florida has taken the lead. 


Eventually, Dr. Fairchild 
found it wise to establish him- 
self in Florida, where he now 
lives and, of course, his inter- 
est in the flora of that state has 
become intense. He has done 
much to make it the horti- 
cultural Mecca which it has 
already become. 

This is a very feeble review 
of one of the year’s most im- 
portant books, but it should 
not be closed without speak- 
ing of the illustrations, which 
are many and of exceptional 
interest. 
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Can lilies be moved after they come up and when is a good 
time to do the work? 

Lilies are moved best while they are dormant, but if suffi- 
cient care is exercised, they may be moved at other times with 
a good clump of soil. 

* * * 

My dahlias have not bloomed this summer. What is wrong 
with them? 

The warm weather and continued rain this summer was 
more favorable to leaf than to flower growth. When the 
cooler weather comes it is very likely that they will bloom. 
Fall flowers are usually better, anyway. 

* * * 

When can I move some old hollyhock plants? 

We usually do not recommend moving old plants, because 
of their long taproots. It is better to sow seed in June and 
transplant the seedlings in August or September. 

* a & 

How can I make a honeysuckle bush, that I bought six 
years ago and has never had a flower, bloom? 

Prune it thoroughly this Fall, cutting the oldest canes to 
the ground. Root prune. With a sharp spade cut into the 
ground as deeply as possible encircling the bush under the 


tips of the branches. 
* . * 


Please give me some directions on how to take care of my 
oleander. 

Oleanders need plenty of sun and water during the Summer 
when they should be set out-of-doors. During the Winter 
take them inside and reduce the water gradually until just 
enough is used to keep the bark from shrivelling. 

*- * + 

Can you tell me why my shamrock will not bloom? 

The flowering shamrocks need warm weather or warmth 
and full sunlight. Water when necessary and do not repot too 
often. Pot-binding tends to encourage blooming. 

* a * 

How can I keep my Campanula isophylla plants from dying? 

They should have an abundance of water, but with good 
drainage and should not receive too much direct sunlight. 
Potting may be necessary. Use one 


inch of diameter of the tree trunk four feet above the ground. 
Any good fertilizer not too heavy in nitrogen will give good, 
strong growth. Applied in early Fall it will work into the soil 
fairly well by the time growth starts. 
* a * 
Do you know why my ivy leaves are turning brown and 
falling off? Is the east window all right? 
An east window offers plenty of light for ivy. Your 
trouble may come from over-watering, which rots the roots. 
It may also come from insufficient moisture or a lack of 


humidity in the air, as well as lack of proper food. 
* * ok 


Can evergreens be transplanted now? 

It is too late to transplant evergreens now until Winter sets 
in. However, the holes may be prepared now and when freez- 
ing weather occurs, the trees may be moved with a frozen ball 
of earth. 

* * * 

When the recommendation to plant in peat moss is made, 
how much should be used? 

The amount of granulated peat moss to be used would de- 
pend on the plants to be transplanted, since some plants will 
not tolerate the acid condition induced by the addition of 
peat moss. Two or three inches of peat moss spread over the 
surface of the soil and thoroughly spaded two or three times 
is usually sufficient. A light sprinkling of lime will help to 


correct the acidity. 
* * * 


The leaves of my phlox have been killed by mildew. Will 
this affect the roots and growth for next year? 

Mildew on the leaves of phlox will not affect the roots in 
any way, and they will produce new growth in the Spring. 

* + * 

Is it too late to make over my perennial border? 

Most perennials may still be transplanted with safety, but 
it is not advisable to disturb anemones, aconites, gas plants, 
lupines or peonies so late. 

* * * 

How often should I divide my perenmial asters? 

Perennial asters, especially the dwarf sorts, should be 

divided in the Spring of each year. 





part leaf mold, one part rotted manure, 
four parts good loam and a little bone 
meal. After flowering, the tips may be 
cut off and rooted for new plants. 

* * * 

Can you tell me why heleniums 
should lose their leaves half way up 
the stem? 

Loss of leaves may be caused by 
growing in too much shade. Large 
plants may be shading themselves and 
causing the leaves to drop. Red spiders 
and fungus diseases may cause leaf 
fall or the plants may not be securing 
an adequate and steady supply of 
moisture. 


cactus? 


them warm? 
* * + 


When and how should shade trees 
be fed? 

Make a series of holes two inches in 
diameter, 18 inches deep and 18 inches 
apart around the tree under the outer 
extremities of the branches. Half fill 
the holes with the fertilizer, using 
three pounds of fertilizer for every 


apple bush? 


Winter? 





Garden Quiz 


Can you place the following evergreens 
in order with reference to the length 
of time they retain their needles when 
cut: spruce, fir and hemlock? 


What is the most common cause for the 
buds dropping from the Christmas 


What is a dibble? 

How is Anemone japonica propagated? 

How may Christmas trees be kept fresh 
for a long time? 


Where, when, and by whom was Rosa 
fortuniana discovered? 


Are plants covered in the Winter to keep 
What is the botanical name for the pine- 


How deep should peonies be planted? 


How should particularly tender climb- 
ing or standard roses be protected for 


NOTE—The answers to these questions 
will be found on Page 447, but test your 
memory before you look. 


* * * 


When should roses be covered for 
the Winter? 

Rose bushes should be banked with 
soil about ten inches high shortly after 
the ground freezes, but the tops should 
not be covered until after hard freez- 
ing weather sets in. 


* * * 


When should I transplant my lilacs? 
Lilacs should be moved in the Fall 
and protected by a good mulch of 


manure. 
* * * 


The warm weather has caused my 
Dutch iris to show above the ground. 
What can I do to protect them? 

A light frost will not harm Dutch 
iris. However, before heavy freezing 
weather sets in, a mulch of coarse ma- 
terial such as strawy manure, granu- 
lated peat, or excelsior should be put 
over them. 
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OT long ago, this magazine published a photograph of 

the famous Rathbone Elm at Marietta, Ohio, together 

with an article about that tree and its well-known rival, the 
Wethersfield Elm at Wethersfield, Conn. 

I am showing on this page two pictures of the Wethersfield 
Elm. They were made since the September hurricane and indi- 
cate that the tree suffered badly, although it refused to go 
down before the gale of wind which wrecked many other trees 
in the vicinity. One might judge from the upper picture that 
the tree was completely ruined, but the second picture discloses 
the fact that it still has an impressive appearance when viewed 
from another angle. My readers may be interested to note that 
the second picture was made after the storm had abated but 
while the entire countryside was still under water. The upper 
photograph was taken after the work of clearing away the 
débris had been started. 


UCH has been written in Horticulture of late about gar- 
den club activities. There is no doubt about the value of 
these activities and about the important part which garden 
clubs are taking in the making of a more beautiful America. 
It is pleasant to find, however, that the members do not take 
themselves too seriously and that an amusing note is some- 
times reproduced. I have received, for example, from Carrie L. 
Clark, a bit of verse which is so certain to be appreciated by 
other garden club members that I depart from Horticulture’s 
rather drastic rule against the use of original poetry and present 
it here: 


What has the Garden Club done for me? 
It’s ruined me, irretrievably. 

I used to ‘“‘fix’’ flowers and be quite happy; 
Now, I “‘arrange’’ them and they look sappy. 
Anyone that would, did the flowers; 
Now, I work for hours and hours 

Trying to get the “‘line and design”’ 

That John Taylor Arms insists is fine. 
Buddie sent me two birds some weeks ago 
Carved from horns of water buffalo— 
With the caustic remark, ‘‘Mother, I bet 
They'll be in a flower arrangement yet.”’ 


The gardener thinks of course I should know 
Why the red spider's on the potato, 

And what to do for the purple grub, 

All because I belong to the Garden Club. 

So what has the Garden Club done for me? 
It’s ruined me, irretrievably. 


HE Civic Garden Club of Dubuque, Iowa, at the sugges- 

tion of Mrs. E. B. Lyons, corresponding secretary, did an 
outstanding piece of work this Fall when it put on a city-wide 
campaign of peony planting. Dubuque, with her ‘‘thousand 
hills,”’ favorable soil and climate, is an ideal place for peonies, 
and so, beginning in late July, the attention of the public was 
directed through newspaper articles written by Mrs. Lyons, to 
the proposed project, and to the merits of the peony as the 
most desirable plant to use for mass and single planting. These 
articles, published each Sunday for 15 weeks, acquainted the 
public with the different types and varieties of peonies, method 
of dividing clumps, replanting, depth to plant, soil require- 
ments, etc. They also asked the co-operation of everyone in 
making possible the Peony Trail, extending from the south 
end of Grandview Avenue to Eagle Point Park in the north 
end of the city, more than ten miles in length. This and 
auxiliary trails will be planted almost continuously with 
peonies by residents and by the Civic Garden Club, and in the 
years to come will present a very beautiful sight. 

Contributions of plants or money, or both, were asked for 
by letters sent out, and generous responses were received. The 
first peonies were planted on September 26 and when the 





The Wethersheld (Conn.) Elm was badly damaged by New 
England’s September hurricane. 
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As this picture shows, the great Elm still rears its head proudly 
in spite of its damaged condition. 


planting was finished on October 17, 5,907 peonies had been 
set in parks all over the city, and in the wide parking on 
Grandview Avenue, a prominent residence street. This number 
does not include the hundreds planted in their yards by 
residents, nor in public places other than parks. 

This is only the beginning—so I am told, at least—of 
what the Civic Garden Club expects to do, for next year it is 
their purpose to urge the planting of available space of schools, 
colleges, churches, factories, oil stations, public buildings, etc., 
and along highways within the city limits of Dubuque. In 
time, also, there will be pageants and peony festivals which 
will be features of the blooming season, which will doubtless 
attract many visitors to this beautiful city. This is an ambi- 
tious program, but I feel sure that it will be carried out. 
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V Books For Gardeners V 





GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 
By McFarland and others 
Illustrated with 275 colored 
photographs and 100 halftones, 
this book contains a concise 


GARDENING INDOORS 
By F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson 
Your Christmas gift plants will not die 
if you follow the specific advice of this 
newest and most complete book on house 
plants. It is a manual that gives year- summary of cultural facts for 
round service in the many problems that hundreds of common and un- 
beset indoor gardeners. $2.50 * usual plants. $3.50 


HORTICULTURE 








ANNUALS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


By Daniel J. Foley 


All the cultural information 
a beginner needs or wants, 


THE NATION’S FORESTS 
By William A. Du Puy 
Introduction by F. A. Silcox 
Ohief of the U. S. Forest Service 

This amazing story of the achievements 
of the National Forests will show you what 
the Forest Service is now able to offer the covering 90 annuals, 32 full- 
American people. Superbly illustrated. $3 color plates. $1.00 


these books are available at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











LARGE SHADE TREES 


For replacement of the shade trees which you lost in the storm or 
for new planting, we offer 


SUGAR MAPLES, up to 40 feet in height. One of our 
finest New England trees. 

NORWAY MAPLES, up to 30 feet. More spreading in 
growth than the Sugar Maple. 


AMERICAN ELMS, up to 35 feet. Straight, sturdy trees. , 
Fortunately our trees were not damaged by the wind and are 
symmetrical and well grown. 


To provide a screen or for specimen planting, we suggest ever- 
greens such as Douglas Fir, White Spruce, Red Pine, and 
We have these in bushy trees as large as 25 or 30 feet tall. 


Write us and our representative will call on you or we will be glad 
to show you the trees in the nurseries. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
The House of Quality WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Oavity Work—Pruning—Fertilizing 
WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 











PLANT 


NOW 
AND AVOID THE SPRING RUSH 


This is an ideal time for new plantings as well as replace- 
ments. Prices will be higher in the Spring. Take advantage 
of our Great Autumn Surplus Sale and save 25 to 50%. 


Among Our Specialties New and Choice 
Specimen Evergreens, Rhododen- Chrysanthemum Jane Kelsey 


The outstanding Korean Hybrid 
drons and Azaleas. Rare Trees Chrysanthemum. Clear pink. 
and Shrubs. Selected Groundcov- Strong plants: 3 for $2, 10 for $5 
ers, Choice Hardy Perennials. | Postpaid east of Mississippi River 


Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topsfield 71 














When writing advertisers please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Orchids for Home Planting 


I WONDER how many of our flower growers make use of 
our native orchids for home planting. Planted in groups of 
several each in some shady place about the house, they help 
to brighten the landscape with their showy blooms and large 
green leaves. On the north side cf the house I have a large 
group of pink ladyslipper, Cypripedium acaule, and showy 
orchids, Orchis spectabilis. On this side of the house they are 
well protected from direct sunlight but have good air circula- 
tion and light, also, and by no means least, good drainage. 

There are several ladyslippers to be had in pink, yellow, 
white, and showy ladyslipper. The showy orchis, O. spec- 
tabilis, is one of our most beautiful ones with is magenta, pink 
and white flowers. They may be planted with maidenhair 
ferns, but be sure the ferns do not form too dense a shade. 

The round-leaf orchid, Habenaria orbiculata, will stand 
heavier shade than the two above mentioned. This orchid is 
rather an unusual one with its two round leaves lying flat on 
the ground and from the center of which a tall stem rises bear- 
ing several flowers. This species is only one of a large family 
of habenarias. 

For those who have a shady pool, the beautiful purple- 
fringed orchid is very nice. This is another habenaria, H. psy- 
codes, and grows fairly tall. This is one of my favorites. I kept 
one in the cellar last Winter, bringing it up in February and 
keeping it on a north window sill. It was grown continually 
by standing the pot in a can of water. 

The above-mentioned orchids are only a few of the more 
showy kinds that would be most likely used for home 
planting. The less popular kinds excepting from a botanist’s 
point of view are the spiranthes, ladies’ tresses; epipactis, 
rattlesnake plantain, our only evergreen in the North; several 
of the habenarias, calopogans and pogonias. 

In a natural habitat in the woods I have successfully planted 
six different kinds of orchids and three others were already 
there. I think it would be a very worthy experiment for those 
who can, to try and hybridize our native ladyslipper with its 
exotic cousin the commercial cypripedium. It might be possible 
to get a new hardy cypripedium with more and different 
colorings. 

I think that more of us should know how to grow our 
native orchid because in some sections it is being more or less 
destroyed by lumbering operations which destroy the shade 
these plants love so well and also dry up the swamps to a 
great extent. The improved roads leading through the forest 
and mountain areas of our states encourage too careless picking 
of these flowers. 
West Granby, Conn. 


The True Job's Tears 


ghee 2 popular plants have been given the name of 
Job’s Tears, but there is an ornamental grass to which 
this name truly belongs, and it has the original Latin to prove 
it. Coix lacryma-jobi of Linnzus is one of the more curious 
garden subjects still in circulation. Marvelous medicinal prop- 
erties were once attributed to its seeds, which might well arouse 
some curiosity, as they come already pierced through for con- 
venience in making necklaces. Naturally the slate-colored 
fruits were adapted into neckwear which was given to babies 
to teeth on, and to adults for sore-throat. 

Grown as an annual, it attains a height of about three feet 
or more. At the end of each peduncle the beads or ‘“‘tears’’ de- 
velop from the actual leaf sheath; the staminate spike projecting 
from an orifice at the tip, and the pistillate flowers enclosed 
in the bead, with styles extending. There is a yellow-striped 
variety, C. aurea zebrina, and both the species and its variety 
have some decorative value, particularly when used in line 


arrangements. Ruth Layton 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 


—Everett Rosier. 
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Christmas Collection | Fruit of a Handsome Sassafras 


correctly labeled, carefully wrapped, OR many years I have been on the lookout for berries of 


DREER’S 
{ee for a vLAME Sassafras varifolium. Ten or twelve years ago I saw for CHINESE SACRED LILY 

















ree Cn nee Ayko the first time the blue-black berry of this native tree, which 
GERTRUDE STAR OF Can adds much to the autumnal coloring of the margins of woods 7 Jumbo Bulbs for $1 postpaid 

GOLDEN CUP TANGERINE in this section. There was nothing outstanding about this 
Oe ee ee fruit, just a blue-black berry supported on a red, vertical stem; “THE FLOWER OF THE Gops!” 
SEABROOK NURSERIES naturally I wanted to taste it. As a boy on my father’s farm Showy Sigeme combiaing 2 
Gladiolus Specialists I had often plucked the leaves and chewed them, indeed had a a ree 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE , golden cup. Distinctive fra- 





dug up small seedlings and cut the bark—if it can be called 


FEED —— ee that—from the roots. The flavor of this was much stronger 
—> ya ui tWinter, | than from the leaves, so I was curious to try a berry. You can 
HANGING FEEDER | imagine my surprise and delight as I lifted the berry from its 
Made of cypress, : 
stained brown, | red cup to note the disk of canary yellow on the bottom—a 
size 12” x 10” x 11”, 

$2.50 postpaid. rca 
Write for gift catalog ade: 
THE W. Ww. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Gifts for Christmas 
8-L-N- Invisible PLANT STAKES 
COS” Gas: BO OF 20s ccbdccies $ .95 
19-B8" aR ISO Bl coe vnsccdies $1.90 
Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for ....$1.00 
INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
Gift package 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 
Kit of 20 GARDEN LABELS for ...$1.00 
All appropriately wrapped. Circular on request. 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For Flower Lovers 


Wilt-Less Flower Outter. 
Makes sharp cut — No 
crushing — Flowers ab- 
sorb more water — Kee 
oar. Chromium pla 


grance with sweetness and 
character. Easy to grow in- 
doors with pebbles and water. 
Send for free bulb catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 


298 DREER BLDOG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft. 
12c per sq. ft. 

Special coldtrame covers, $2.15 
Prices f.o.b. Philadelphia 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 























$1.50, postpaid in gift box. 
1 5 AMARYLLIS 
GROW THEM INDOORS Giant American Hybrids 


Easily Grown in the Home 
A Fine Gift at Any Season 
Mammoth Bulbs, 65c each 
3 for $1.70 postpaid 
Cultural Directions Free 


Customers who bought last year 
were enthusiastic over results. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON 


by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 




























glass top. Easily at- 
tached to windowsill. 


BISHOP “Skylight ” BIRD FEEDER 

a =" Durably built of 

= . rustic hemlock with 
hous ce Clock foaen AMAZING NEW 

shop PL, Meriden, Conn. WINTER MULCH 


} 1m _ 
a. 
’ 











Horticulture, Botany, Agriculture 
Sixty-page catalogue (free on applica- 
tion). Second Hand Books just issued. 
Includes both rare and also cheaper 
books, along with colored plates. 

HENRY CORK 
57 Queenswood Road Forest Hill 
London, S.E.23, England 


SEND FREE 


FOR BooKLet 





CORNING Mulching 

Wool, ‘“‘the non-melting 

snow”, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
| a soit at coals whe Fitts Prods 

1 s, W ) 

Announcem ent An interesting ras tree photographed at Rochester, N. Y. yt neg Loy sa, Verning Ginss Waeske, 


Corning, New York. 





@ 


























The Massachusetts Horticul- perfect circle of this brilliant color. In spite of its beauty I ate 
tural Society maintains a free it, that is, the fleshy part covering the seed. 
employment department where Naturally since that time I have looked for the berries with- GARDEN LOVERS’ CRUISE 
estate owners may obtain the out seeing any until this Summer's end. In Durand-Eastman Personally conducted by 
services of skilled gardeners for Park, Rochester, I discovered an isolated tree that was heavily WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
a gat and maintenance fruited; the enclosed photograph shows the tree. This photo- Sails January 28, 1939 
” Gaara aa graph was taken August 24. The tree was seven inches in Visiting West Indies 
Can ec Witte diameter, approximately 20 feet high with a spread of 15 Mini R 122.50 
MASSACHUSETTS feet. I estimated that branches covering an area of three by ter oe ate $122. 
four feet carried from 150 to 200 berries. The entire tree was or ned Pee ey omg 
HORTICULTURAL covered even to the topmost branch. While taking photo- ment program 
SOCIETY graphs and making notes the robins waited rather impatiently DYER TRAVEL SERVICE 
7 Horticultural Hall for my exit, so that they could resume their feast. 246 Huntington Avenue 
| SOSRGet MASS. Rochester, N. Y. —Alling S. DeForest. Boston Mass. 
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“PROTECT 
"YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 
TRI-OGEN is an amazing 


% y plant protection, Positively 
, vontrols blackspot and mildew; 

kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
“4 uriant growth. For sale by first- 

_Cclass Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 









Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. AB,Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, 
with Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbu- 
tus, and others that need Winter’s cold 
for starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE “Rcpanrynie 





HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Plavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Oatalogue sent on receipt of Ten Oente 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
RAD HILLS 


B LEY 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 





HOWARD R. RICH 
Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 


Catalogue and full information 
mailed on request. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Atlantic, Maine 


ONE 


PATENTS PENDING 
the HORMONE POWDER 
1 Ib. can, $5.00 Booklet on Request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler Pa. 


j g i S Be Choosy! 


We have for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our 
catalogue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 


Box H 

















FUN 


Have you tried growing plants in chemi- 
cal solution. without soil? If you haven't, 
why not experiment with it this Winter, 
in the house? For all necessary chemi- 
cals, and full directions, send $1.00 to 


SOUTH HILL COMPANY 
WHITEMARSH PENNSYLVANIA 








Hardy Plants 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 


Useful Bushel Baskets 


USHEL baskets have many uses about a garden and it 
would be hard to do garden work without them. In my 
small garden I find use for many baskets. Low bushel baskets 
set in a row near the kitchen door make excellent places to 
plant herbs for kitchen use. Near my back door the soil is very 
poor and hard, and I do not want to make a flower bed there 
to become muddy in Winter. 

I get from the provision man bushel baskets that vegetables 
come in. The lower baskets seem to keep more moist than the 
taller shape. These baskets I fill two-thirds full of earth or 
siftings of my compost piles. The top third is filled with good 
loam, suitable for the plants that are to be set out. I have had 
eight of these baskets this year with one basil plant in each 
of them. 

Last year some of the baskets had annual flowering plants in 
them. The hose is near by so watering is easy. The baskets 
will last only one season, but others are readily obtained. The 
large amount of soil in the basket holds the moisture so that 
watering every day is not necessary. 

Another use for bushel baskets is to hold rubbish or weeds. 
I always keep two baskets beside the cellar door, one for weeds 
for the compost pile and one for papers, rubbish and weeds 
gone to seed to be thrown away at the town dump. They save 
many steps. 

I use the higher baskets inverted as bases for an improvised 
table, and if I need a higher table, I put one basket on top of 
another. Extra choice loam is stored in such baskets. It is saved 
better than in a pile on the ground and less is wasted. 

I store my sifted compost in bushel baskets, and to save 
space I set potted seedlings in the top of the baskets in the 
compost. There is enough dampness retained to keep the plants 
moist and little watering is needed, as these baskets are in 
the shade. 

If you move herbaceous plants, cover each one with a basket 
for two or three days, after it is planted in its new location, 
to give it shade. When you are cutting the lawn, using a 
lawnmower with a bag to catch the clippings, have two or 
three baskets set at intervals about the lawn. Into the baskets 
you can empty the bag before it gets too full and spills along 
the way. 

Take baskets of loam and compost into the cellar for 
Winter use. Set baskets in secluded spots about the garden as a 
place to deposit the occasional weed that you feel obliged to 
pull out as you show your garden to visitors. Get about two 
dozen bushel baskets and before long you will find that they 
all are in use. 

—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 
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BULBS 


For Planting Now 


Extra fine, clean, top-sized 
bulbs 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies, Grape Hyacinths, 
Chionodoxa, Scilla and 
Snowdrops 


Write for Descriptive List 


TREES 


White Pine, Red Pine, 
Hemlocks 
Norway and Sugar Maples 


Flowering Crabs for 
Hedges and Screens 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 

Brown and Winter Streets 

WESTON MASS. 
Phone: Wellesley 2066 

















JAPANESE YEW 
Large and rare specimens 
See our Taxus C. Nana 
Evergreens and Perennials 
We issue No Catalog. Write for information 
or preferably visit our Nurseries at 
Tel. Natick 130 South Natick, Mass. 
0. Henry B. BRACKETT 


OLD TOWN ERIES, INC. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 

NT, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 





DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 

$1.50; Emperors, $8.00 per 100. Early 

natives, $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per 1000. 
rdway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





IDEAL GIFT for conservatory, greenhouse 
or window garden flower grower (or for 
yourself): five blooming size hybrid 
Amaryllis bulbs, mixed colors, $2.00 post- 
paid. Wyndham Ha Lakemont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, rida. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in paper pots. Booklet—Oultural directions 
and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila 
delphia, Penna. 




















THE BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT 





IN ENAMELED CARTON POSTPAID $3.85 











GAY CHRISTMAS GIFTS! Fragrant 
balsam pillows, hand finished in bright 
chintz, 5x7 inches, 50c; 8x11 inches, 
$1.00, postpaid. Janet Dean, Rockland, Me. 





GREENHOUSE: 8 x 6 $37.50. Not lean-to 
George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Farm and garden salesperson. 
Man or woman on full or part time. Metro- 
politan Philadelphia daily. Must live in or 
near Philadelphia, have a knowledge of 
gardening and some sales experience. 
Apply by mail. Box H. V. W., Oare of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Head gardener or superintendent: Seven 
years in Germany on private estates and 
commercial. Five years greenhouse work in 
Boston. Sixteen years head gardener oD 
large private estate in New England. Ex 
cellent references. J. W., Care of ‘“Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 

















Head gardener: Twenty-seven years’ prac- 
tical experience in all branches of estate 
management, indoors and outside. Excel- 
lent references. G. J. O., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 


November 15, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Exhibition 
of Year Books 








Two large cases in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, are filled with the 
year books submitted in 
HORTICULTURE's 1938 com- 
petition, including the six for 
which prizes were awarded. 
These year books came from all 
sections of the country, and 
program chairmen in the vicinity 
of Boston will find their study 
well worth while. They may be 
seen any week day between 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 


November | 6th at 2:30 P.M. 


"WATER GARDENING" 
By 
Mr. Charles L. Tricker 


Library Reference 


For the convenience of those who cannot 
use the library during the day, the Society's 
headquarters at 598 Madison Avenue will 
be open every Monday evening from 6 P.M. 


EXHIBIT of CONSERVATION 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Presented by 


THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


with the co-operation of 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


and 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD GARDEN CLUB 


Thursday, December |, 1938 
10:30 A.M.—9:00 P. M. 


Concourse — Pennsylvania Railroad 
Broad Street Suburban Station 
Philadelphia 


ADMISSION FREE 


For Schedule, apply to 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 





9 A.M. and 5 P.M. 














to 9 P.M. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















é ee BI INE S Giant 
; P44 Li 


- ia-F 
. 5 in. across. Sear- 


F let, Lavender, pear: 
Rose, a 15e-pkt. of seeds 
of each, all 4 postpaid 
a Send dime today! 

Catalog 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 268 Burpee Bldg. * Philadelphia 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gar- % 


deners’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 


Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 4 


practical, and up-to-date gardening informa- 
tion. Subscription price, $2 2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 





Native American 6. 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


ISAAC ANGI on POT 7 


Newfields Road 


Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 





SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 8. 


CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE  pocrpaip 


Has all the beauty, color and fra; ce of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
ber, unique and rare. Plants set out 


Clim! 
this Fall will be continuously loaded ~ 9 


flowers all next Summer. Extra ey Pe 

yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; for 

$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 

BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





When writing advertisers 10. 


please mention 
HORTICULTURE 





Answers to Garden Quiz on Page 442 


l. 


The hemlock holds its needles for only a few days when 
cut. It is followed by the spruce and then the fir, which 
holds its foliage longer than the others. 


An over-abundant supply of water and poor drainage 
will quickly cause the buds of the Christmas cactus to 
drop. 


A dibble is a short, round stick used to make holes when 
transplanting seedlings. 


Anemone japonica, oriental poppies, perennial phlox, 
and bleeding-heart are all commonly propagated by 
division or by root cuttings. 


Christmas trees may be kept fresh for a long time if their 
cut ends are stood in a container holding water or a thin 
mud while in the house. 


Robert Fortune discovered Rosa fortuniana in China 
about 1850. 


No. They are covered to keep the ground from alter- 
nately freezing and thawing, which has a tendency to 
heave the plants out of the ground. 


Calycanthus floridus is sometimes called the pineapple 
shrub or bush because of the fragrance of the bark when 
crushed. 


Peonies should be planted so that the crowns are not 
more than two inches below the surface of the soil. 
There is still time to do this if the ground is not frozen, 
but they must be mulched. Do not use manure. 


They should be loosened, laid on the ground, and cov- 
ered with loam. A mulch of manure or leaves will be 
further protection. 


BARTLETT 
TREE TOOLS 


PAINT AND 8 2 4 
FOR TREE SURGEON 
Immediate io” 
Catalog on Request 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3021 E. GRAND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Hardy Northern Grown 


For Fall or Spring Planting 
Send for Attractive Variety 
and Price List 
MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Washington 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
coring and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in ——. 
WINTER TERM starts JAN. 1939 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 








NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
Your Rock and Alpine Plants for lovely 
bloom next Spring. 

Have you tried our beautiful Primulas? 
Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 

















PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure > 75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.60 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


~—— hia Pore CHEstnut Hill 5454 
LEXINGTON, PA. 














[USED EVERYWHERE BY 
GARDENERS WHO KNOW 


GOOD TOOLS 











oy 
“Fr (arden Cub Ney "VON 


been IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


y ’ Enjoy more and better fruit and 


flowers by pruning easily. ex- for Garden-Lovers. 

# pertly with the world’s finest 

y. trectaeern auc A desirable, easy-to-use color guide for plan- 

S.. yout injuring bark—without pinching or tir ning garden and flower arrangements, interior 

~— Wa die pe Rg 0 canta cette | decoration, etc. Based on the Munsell System 
o j your dealers, or will be sent direct, é 4 ° 

Withee “tne postpaid, on receipt of price. Free Circular. of five major hues and their intermediates, the 


Cut” Pruner we 


Screetl bongs 8G EF A Dn black masks when placed on the circle show 


poll secrete ting’ telling Noe 116 (6" Ladies’ aise) cus ¥4" $1.25 scientifically correct harmonious or contrasting 


you how, when, and whet te ee a ee cetera colors. An explanation of chart and masks is 


cuterticn cometnely Hee = ne ee ee a included. Price, ONE DOLLAR, complete. 


trated. If no pruner is ordered, You’li enjoy the exceptional ease and efficiency of 
send 10c for book only. these famous pruners. Why not order one today? Ten Or more to one add ress, twenty-five per 


ond cent reduction. A nice way to remember your 
49 OF @c’ PR U NER S friends this Christmas. Order from 
make pruning Easier! 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC., Dept. 18, Oakville, Connecticut Mrs. John R. Demarest, Chm., Orange, Connecticut 
































S . “ah a YF oe 
. aR : SANDERS’ ENGLISH 


sites 


DEADLY TO 
SNAILS and GARDEN SLUGS 


NOVEMBER ... This preparation is baited ready for use and is 
An Ideal Time for Planting absolutely harmless to human beings, animals 


Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs and plants when used as directed. 
Take advantage of this season by planting speci- 


men trees for shade, flowering trees for accents, . 

screen plantings for privacy. Guaranteed E ective 
Let us show you how these trees can be fitted to b P 
your grounds to give the best effect. Commercial, Private Gardeners and Amateurs 
An interview with one of our representatives will should not fail to try this product. Sprinkle on 
bring to you constructive ideas for the beau- benches at night hindi pick up dead slugs and 


tification of your grounds. Write or call us at a: i . 
Rockland 26. snails in morning. 


SANDERS’ ENGLISH “KILSLUG” 
325 Dose Carton $1.50 125 Dose Carton $.75 











Sole distributors U.S. A. 


NMS Si] | Sm || L. sHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


INCORPORATED Orchid Growers and Importers 


NORTH ABINGTON MASS: WELLESLEY ?honeosss MASSACHUSETTS 





























